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Grapefruit,  oranges  and  pineapples  are  practically  the  only  fresh 
fruits  that  enter  into  the  Porto  Rico"  export  trade,  and  of  these  grapefruit 
is  the  most  important,  according  to  reports  received  in  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Practically  all  of  the  fruits 
exported  from  the  Island  go  to  New  York.    The  shipments  to  the  United  States 
constitute  the  only  indication  of  the  volume  of  commercial  production  on 
the  Island.     Exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  five  seasons, 
13-23-34  to  1927-38,  averaged  728,000  boxes  of  grapefruit,  370,000  boxes 
of  oranges,  and  453,000  crates  of  pineapples  annually.    According  to  the 
forto  Rico  Fruit  Exchange  and  the  Porto  Rico  Fruit  Union,  there  are  at 
the  present  time  approximately  3,720  acres  of  bearing  and  non-bearing 
grapefruit  groves  in  Forto  Rico.     No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  acreage 
devoted  to  oranges  since  the  bulk  of  the  crop  comes  from  uncultivat ed 
trees  scattered  throughout  the  mountains.    The  acreage  of  pineapples 
varies  from  year  to  year,  the  planter  being  governed  by  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  -ill  do  better  with  that  crop  or  with  another,  such  as  tobacco 
or  maize.     The  sverage  annual  area,  however,  may  be  o laced  at  about  4,000 


ac  re: 


historical  aspects  of  the  Porto  Rico  fruit  in dus t ry_ 

Forto  Rico  produces  e  number  of  valuable  fruits  some  of  which  are 
indigenous  and  others  of  which  were  introduced  either  by  the  early  Spanish 
settlers  or  by  others  at  a  later  date.     The  Spanish  colonists  brought  a 
wide  variety  of  citrus  and  other  fruits  into  the  Island,  but  as  grafting 
was  little  practiced  during  the  colonial  days  only  such  fruits  as  could 
take  care  of  themselves  -ere  propagated.    These  included  oranges,  s^eet, 
sour  and  bitter,  limes,  lemons,  citrons  and  pomelos,  locally  called 
toranjas",  probably  a  shortening  of  "toro  naranja" ,  or  "bull  orange",  a 
fruit  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  present  day  grapefruit.    The  true 
grapefruit  of  commerce,  however,was  practically  unknown  in  Forto  Rico 
prior  to  the  American  occupation  of  the  Island.     By  the  middle  of  the  15th 
Century  all  of  these  fruits  had  escaped  cultivation  end  -ere  growing  wild 
throughout  the  Island.    Prior  to  the  American  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  in 
1893,  oranges,  limes,  pineapples  and  a  few  grapefruit  -/.-ere  gro^n  for  home 
consumption,  but  there  was  practically  no  exportation  of  these  products. 
Soon  after  American  occupation  a  number  of  Americans  interested  themselves 
in  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits  and  pineapples  on  a  commercial  scale,  and 
In  a  few  years  -ere  exporting  to  the  United  States  in  considerable  quantities. 
p^tradBjiasbeea  growing  steadily  ever  since. 

a/    Based  on  reports  received  in  ti.e  Foreign  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  from  the  United  States  department  of  Agriculture  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  at  San  Juan,  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
^abor  of  Porto  Rico,  and  from  Trade  Commissioner,  H.  P.  MacJSowan  and 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  R,  kcKey  at  S?n  Juan. 
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Location  of  commercial  producing  areas 

The  cultivated  production  of  citrus  fruits  and  pineapples  for  the 
export  trade  has  had  its  main  development  on  the  sandy  soil  of  the  coastal 
plains  along  the  north  side  of  the  Island  within  easy  reach  of  San  Juan. 
Pineapple  cultivation  on  a  commercial  scale  has  penetrated  farther  into 
the  interior  than  has  that  of  the  cultivated  citrus  fruit  area.    The  high 
and  clayey  land  of  the  interior  is  also  suitable  for  citrus  fruit  culture 
and  considerable  areas  are  now  accessible  to  San  Juan  by  excellent  high- 
ways.   Growers  are  showing  increasing  interest  in  these  promising  interior 
districts  because  of  the  belief  that  certain  fruit  tree  diseases,  especially 
scab,  are  much  less  prevalent  there  than  on  the  coastal  plains.    Most  of 
the  oranges,  however,  are  grown  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  interior. 
These  mountain  oranges  grow  wi.ld.    The  introduction  of  the  small  auto  truck 
in  recent  years  and  the  subsequent  building  of  highways  has  given  a  ne'" 
stimulus  to  the  marketing  of  mountain  oranges. 

Grapefruit 

Srapefruit  constitutes  the  most  important  item  in  the  Porto  Rican 
fruit  export  trade.     Shipments  to  the  American  market  thus  far  this  sea- 
son (July  1  to  April  30),  however,  have  amounted  to  only  207,000  boxes  as 
compared  with  880,000  boxes  during  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  the 
1927-28  season.    This  decline  is  the  result  of  the  drought  experienced 
during  the  growing  and  harvesting  months  of  the  early  crop  and  of  the 
damages  wrought  by  the  hurricane  on  September  13,  1923.    The  early  and 
middle  crops  were  small  because  of  the  drought  but  heavy  rains  had  brought 
out  an  aoundant  bloom  for  the  late  crop.    The  hurricane  of  September  13, 
however,  totally  destroyed  all  growing  fruit  and  uprooted  many  tress.  It 
came  just  as  harvesting  of  the  middle  crop  was  well  under  way  and  not  only 
stripped  the  trees  of  all  growing  fruit,  leaving  nothing  for  the  late  crop, 
but  also  left  very  little  to  salvage  from  the  middle  crop. 

Grapefruit  exports  were  first  listed  separately  in  the  Porto  Rican 
statistics  in  1908-09,  -"hen  shipments  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  only 
25,000  boxes.     By  1913-14  shipments  had  increased  to  206,000  boxes,  and  in 
1927-28  they  amounted  to  892,000  boxes,  the  highest  on  record.     Some  Porto 
Rican  grapefruit  is  consumed  in  England,  but  all  of  this  fruit  is  either 
purchased  at  the  New  York  auction  and  is  exported  as  American  fruit,  or, 
as  in  the  1927-28  season,  is  shipped  to  England  via  New  York  on  through 
bills  of  lading.     Such  shipments  to  England  on  through  bills  of  lading 
amounted  to  10,516  boxes  in  1927-28.     Other  shipments  to  foreign  countries, 
not  via  Hew  York  or  other  mainland  ports,  amounted  to  2,674  boxes  in  1927- 
28,  practically  all  to  other  countries  of  the  Caribbean,  mainly  Venezuela, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Curacao. 

Vari.et  ies  of  grap ef ruit 

The  early  American  planters  of  grapefruit  introduced  all  of  the 
well  known  varieties  then  grown  in  Florida,  both  seedy  and  seedless,  and 
present  production  is  about  equally  divided  between  these  two  classes. 
"Duncan"  has  come  to  be  applied  locally  as  a  generic  name  for  all  of  the 
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seedy,  and  "Marsh  Seedless"  for  all  of  the  seedless  varieties.     It  has 
been  the  practice  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  to  make  buddings 
on  whatever  suitable  stock  was  available,  principally  "naranja'1  (sour 
oranges)  and  the  11  limon  bobo"  (rough  lemon).     Later  it  was  discovered 
that  budding  on  the  wild  "toronja"  produced  sturdy  and  thrifty  plants 
but  the  "toronjas"  are  too  scarce  to  enable  their  extensive  use  as  stock. 
Difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  early  planters  in  getting  an  orange 
combination  that  vould  thrive  on  the  light,  sandy  soil.     On  the  other  hand, 
regardless  of  the  stock  on  which  it  was  budded,  the  grapefruit  -"as  generally 
vigorous.    As  a  result  grapefruit  was  given  preference  by  planters  and  crn- 
seouently  it  now  holds  the  predominant  place  in  the  cultivation  of  citrus 
fruit  in  Porto  Rico. 


Seasonal  aspect  s  of  the  grapefruit  industry 

The  grapefruit  crop  and  shipments  from  Porto  Rico  extend  through 
the  entire  year,  some  of  the  last  shipments  of  old  crop  fruit  overlapping 
the  early  shipments  of  new  crop  f  rait .     The  fiscal  year,  July  1  to  June 
30,  is  ordinarily  considered  as  the  crop  year.    Porto  Rican  grapefruit 
trees  give  three  crops  in  twelve  months,  so  the  annual  crop  is  divided  into 
"early",  "middle"  and  "late"  crop.    The  "early"  crop  begins  in  July,  reaches 
its  peak  in  October  and  ends  in  November.     The  "middle"  crop  nans  from 
December  1  to  ifereh  31  and  the  "late"  crop  from  April  1  to  June  30.  While 
trees  in  different  soils  and  growing  under  different  conditions  may  give 
some-hat  different  results  these  three  crop  periods  are  based  on  the  three 
blossomings  of  the  majority  of  the  trees.    The  "middle"  crop  is  considered 
the  least  profitable  since  it  is  apt  to  coincide  ?'ith  the  Florida  crop. 
The  earliest  and  latest  fruit  bring  the  best  prices  on  the  New  York  market. 
Once  the  Florida  crop  begins  to  arrive,  prices  weaken  ana  more  of  the  Porto 
Rican  fruit  is  diverted  to  the  canneries. 

Factors  affecting  £211  o_Ri^o^rapef  mi  t  prices,  in  "Jew  York 

The  Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  points  out  that  the 
prices  received  for  Porto  Rican  grapefruit  in  the  New  York  market,  to  vrhich 
practically    ail  of  it  is  consigned",  is  governed  largely    by  the  supply  of 
the  same  kind  of  fruit  reaching  New  York  from  other  sources.     Other  factors, 
of  course,  are  the  quantities  actually  available  for  ezoort ,  the  time  it 
can  be  shipped,  ouality,  etc. 

■Vhen  the  errly  Porto  Rico  grapefruit  crop,  which  moves  from  July  to 
November,  is  mature  and  well  colored  it  can  be  expected  to  bring  good 
prices  on  the  New  York  market  until  the  Florida  crop  reaches  the  market  in 
considerable  quantities.     The  only  other  early  grapefruit  with  which  the 
Porto  Rico  crop  must  compete  during  these  months  is  that  from  the  Isle  of 
Pines.    The  Quantity  shipped  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  during  the  months  of 
August,  September  and  October,  is  usually  about  equal  to  that  shipped  from 
Porto  Rico  during  the  same  period.     Fruit  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,  however, 
must  pay  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  in  the  United  States. 
Shipments  of  the  middle  crop  from  Porto  Rico,  from  December  1  to  ^arch  ol, 
usually  depend  on  the  amount  shipped  from  Florida  during  that  period. 
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The  Florida  crop  controls  the  New  York  grapefruit  market  during  the 
winter  months.    Porto  Rico  growers,  therefore,  attempt  to  hold  as  much 
of  the  middle  crop  as  they  can  for  shipment  during  the  late  crop  season 
which  runs  from  April  L  to  June  30. 

Oranges 

The  orange  is  not  indigenous  to  Porto  Rico.    The  early  Spanish 
settlers  introduced  a  number  of  varieties  then  growing  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.    These  oranges  not  only  escaped  cultivation  and  grew  wild 
but  were  planted  in  large  numbers  in  the  mountains  as  shade  for  coffee 
trees  and  along  roads.    Prior  to  the  American  occupation  of  the  Island 
no  efforts  ™ere  made  to  market  these  oranges  in  the  export  trade.  After 
American  occupation,  growers  began  to  cultivate  not  only  some  of  the 
better  types  already  growing  there  but  also  varieties  introduced  from 
the  United  States.    The  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  "mountain  oranges" 
or  uncultivated  stock  now  make  up  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports.     About  50  per  cent  of  the  oranges  actually  cultivated  consists 
of  fruit  originally  introduced  from  the  United  States.     Most  of  the  oranges 
introduced  from  this  country  failed  to  hold  true  to  type  in  their  new  en- 
vironment.    Even  when  well  matured  the  Porto  Rican  orange  has  a  color 
running  from  a  very  pale  to  deep- green,  which  is  not  pleasing  to  the 
northern  market.    There  are  indications  that  the  cultivation  of  oranges 
for  the  export  trade  in  Forto  Rico  is  on  the  decline.    Many  groves  have 
been  displaced  by  grapefruit  and  as  old  trees  die  there  are  few  plantings 
other  than  those  to  provide  fruit  for  domestic  use.     Exports  of  oranges 
to  the  United  States  during  1927-28  amounted  to  546,000  boxes. 

Pineapples 

Exports  of  pineapples  to  the  United  States  during  1927-23  amounted 
to  549,000  boxes.    Pineapples  were  grown  for  home  consumption  in  Porto 
Rico  long  before  the  American  occupation  of  the  Island.     The  varieties 
then  principally  grown  were  the  "Pan  de  Azucar"  and  the  "Cabezona",  both 
juicy  and  sweet.     Efforts  were  made  to  export  them  bit  without  success, 
due  partly  to  the  lack  of  suitable  shipping  facilities  and  partly  to  the 
American  taste  for  a  fruit  of  a  more  acid  flavor.     With  the  advent  of 
continental  American  planters  on  the  Island  came  the  introduction,  from 
Florida,  of  the  "Red  Spanish'1  variety,  the  standard  fruit  in  fresh  pines 
for  the  consuming  public  in  the  United  States.    The  export  industry  devel- 
oped   rapidly  after  the  introduction  of  this  variety. 

The  area  planted  to  pineapples  averages  about  4,000  acres  annually 
in  Porto  Rico,  but  this  represents  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  land 
available  for  the  growing  of  the  fruit.     Porto  Rico  pineapple  growers 
have  been  complaining  about  the  lack  of  adequate  protection  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  against  Cuban  pines.     Among  the  factors  entering  into  the 
competition  with  Cuban  producers  are  the  superior  transportation  facil- 
ities enjoyed  by  the  Cuban  shipper  and  also  the  level  land  which  makes 
machine  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  possible  in  Cuba.     With  the  decline 
of  the  pineapple  industry  in  Florida,  Porto  Rico  remains  as  the  only 
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territory  under  the  American  flag  where  pineapples  are  produced  on  a 
large  scale  for  marketing  in  the  fresh  state  in  continental  United  States. 
In  Hawaii  pineapples  are  grown  almost  exclusively  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  canneries,  while  in  Forto  Rico  the  pineapple  canning  industry  was 
established  only  to  taice  care  of  fruit  not  marketable  in  the  fresh  state. 

Transportation  and  ocean  f  reight,  rates,  to  New  York 

Most  of  the  grapefruit  and  pineapples  exported  from  Porto  Rico  are 
grown  within  30  miles  of  San  Juan,  on  lands  within  easy  reach  of  that  port 
over  good  roads.    This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  the  cultivated  oranges 
but  most  of  the  oranges  exported  from  Forto  Rico  consist  of  "Mountain" 
stock  which  are  not  cultivated.     In  the  early  days  the  Porto  Rican  fruit 
export  industry  was  seriously  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  to  the  American  market.    The  facilities  no1"  available  to  New 
York,  however,  generally  meet  the  reouirements  of  shippers.     Current  ocean 
freight  rates  from  San  Juan  to  New  York  are  around  53  cents  per  box  for 
citrus  and  around  58  cents  per  crate  for  pines  in  unrefrigerated  space. 
An  additional  15  cents  is  charged  for  shipments  in  refrigerated  space. 

Grading  and  packina  fruit  for  export 

Porto  Rican  fruits  packed  for  the  export  trade  are  usually  divided 
into  several  classes  as  to  quality.     Each  quality  is  further  classified 
by  size,  each  size  being  indicated  by  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  that  particular  fruit  required  to  fill  a  standard  box.     For  grapefruit 
these  are  23' s,  o6's,  <±6's,  54'3,  64's,  80's,  96's,   112's,  125«s,  and  ISO's.. 
Sizes  54 's,  54' s  and  30Ts  as  a  rule  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
shipments.     For  oranges  they  range  from  96's,  the  largest  down  to  324'  s 
the  smallest,  there  being  twelve  sizes  for  oranges.    Most  of  the  Porto 
Rican  pines  run  from  24  to  36  to  the  standard  box  with  30' s  predominating. 
The  quality  marks  mostly  used  by  the  Forto  Rican  Fruit  Exchange,  the  prin- 
cipal shipper,  are  the  "Blue  Ray",  the  "Red  Ray",  the  "Purple  Ray",  the 
"Bronze  Ray"  and  the  " Sunnif ace" .     Another  important  shipper  uses  about 
the  same  designations,  merely  substituting  the  word  "Seal"  for  "Ray". 
The  bulk  of  the  fruit  exported  is  of  the  "Purple  Ray"  or  corresponding 
classification,  known  in  the  American  trade  as  "Choice".    The  boxes  and 
crates  in  which  the  Porto  Rican  fresh  fruit  is  shipped  are  the  same  as 
those  used  in  Florida. 

Canning  industry 

Early  in  the  development  of  fruit  growing  on  a  commercial  scale  in 
Porto  Rico  the  necessity  arose  for  an  outlet  for  fruit  not  marketable  in 
the  fresh  state.    This  was  met  by  the  establishment  of  canning  plants.  As 
a  rule  the  canning  plants  operate  only  during  the  picking  seasons.  The 
principal  plants  are  located  along  railroads.     Grapefruit  and  pineapples 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  canned,  with  grapefruit  far  in  the  lead. 
Some  experiments  have  been  made  in  canning  oranges,  but  have  not  met  with 
much  success.     Considerable  ouantiti.es  of  these  fruits  are  also  made  up 
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into  preserves  and  jellies.    The  canning  industry  in  general,  however, 
is  only  secondary  to  the  marketing  of  fruit  in  the  fresh  state,  as  it 
enables  growers  to  count  on  an  outlet  for  fruit  when  prices  do  not  warrant 
exporting,  and  it  offers  a  market  for  fruit  not  ouite  up  to  export  standards- 

Cost  of  producing  and  canning  grapefruit 

Only  a  few  items  are  available  which  might  enter  into  comp ilat ions 
of  cost  of  growing  and  canning  grapefruit.     The  land  is  valued  at  $100  an 
acre    and  up,  depending  upon  location,  natural  drainage,  previous  cultiva- 
tion, buildings,  and  other  factors.    Trees  ready  for  planting  and  about  a 
year  old  cost  about  75  cents  each.    The  trees  bear  in  commercial  quantities 
at  about  the  fifth  yea*.    The  expense  of  cultivating  them,  meanwhile,  is 
placed  at  about  50  cents  a  tree  each  year.    This  may  be  materially  reduced 
by  planting  other  crops  between  the  trees,  which  generally  are  placed  some 
30  to  35  feet  apart  in  squares.     Sugar  cane  and  pineapples  are  the  usual 
crops  planted  in  the  young  orchards.     Sugar  cane  yields  three  and  sometimes 
four  crops  to  the  one  planting  and  forms  an  excellent  windbreak  which  might 
otherwise  have  to  be  created  to  protect  the  young  trees- 

When  the  orchard  begins  to  yield  commercial  Quantities  of  fruit, 
other  crops  are  no  longer  planted  between  the  trees-    The  costs  of  caring 
for  the  grown  trees  are  largely  in  pruning,  replacing,  cultivating,  fer- 
tilizing and  spraying.     Cultivation  end  spraying  costs  are  figures  at  from 
60  to  80  cents  per  box  of  fresh  fruit.    Pruning  and  fertilizing  costs  vary 
considerably.    The  cost  of  gathering  the  fruit  ranges  usually  below  80  cents 
per  box.    Luring  the  1927-23  season  it  -as  estimated  that  the  production 
cost  of  a  box  of  grapefruit  ran  from  $1.60  to  $1.80  a  box  at  ship  side  m 
San  Juan.     Some  growers  claim  their  expenses  frecuently  run  to  $2.00  pe^ 
box  at  the  pier  at  San  Juan,  which  includes  freight  to  the  docks  out  net 
loading  charges  or  freight  to  New  York. 

During  the  1927-23  season  canning  plants  materially  _  reduced  their 
production  because  of  the  high  cost  of  fresh  fruit.     Late  in  the  season 
even  the  small,  off-color  and  odd  shaped  grapefruit,  usually  used  exclu- 
sively in  canning,  brought  better  prices  on  the  fresh  fruit  market  than 
they  would  in  cans.     It  is  estimated  that  the  usual  cost  of  producing  a 
box  of  24  No.  2  cans  ranges  from  $2.43  to  $3.75.    Many  grapefruit  canning 
plants  have  their  own  orchards.  In  the  case  of  a  new  concern,  if  the  can- 
ning plant  is  completed  before  the  orchard  bears  fruit,  the  inter-planted 
pineapple  crop  may  be  used  for  canning  purposes.    Young  grapefrait  trees 
usually  require  about  two  pounds  of  fertilizer  each  during  the  first  year. 
The  amount  increases  to  a    maximum  of  around  50  pounds  for  producing  trees. 
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Shipments  of  grapefruit,  oranges  and  pineapples  from  Porto  xico 
to  the  United  States,  1S23-192S 


Kind  of  fruit 

and  period 
 , — 

:  Grapefruit 

:  Oranges 

:  Fineapples 

fresh  fruit 

:  Boxes 

 —  

:  Boxes 

:  Crates 

Year  ended  June  30 

1908-09 

:  24,867 

:  2./ 

1909-10 

:  48,441 

296,058 

277,058 

1910-11 

:  96,169 

:  349,442 

:  335,641 

1911-12 

:  115,937 

:  277,422 

:  .319,096 

1312-13 

:  216,247 

:  353,690 

:  360,238 

1913-14 

:  206,200 

:  346,927 

:  369,952 

1914-15 

:  276,583 

:  200,311 

:  552,035 

1915-16 

:       29  6,645 

404,451 

:  532,259 

1915-17 

:  435,890 

:  503,318 

:  416,550 

19 17-16 

:  .549,125 

:  603,226 

:  145,605 

1918-19 

:  417,369 

:  373,679 

:  116,000 

1919-20 

:  419,629 

:  336,625 

:  140,905 

1920-21 

:  667,637 

:  162,395 

:  172,880 

1921-22 

:        3  60 , 530 

:  388,882 

:  190,000 

1922-23 

460,951 

732,973 

236,605 

1923-24 

boo , oj ( 

?7fi  317 

1924-25 

579,736 

3^6,761 

342,547 

1925-26 

809,038  : 

463  ,  709 

506,415 

1926-27  : 

692,052  : 

311,294  : 

597,313 

1927-28  : 

891,940  : 

546,468  : 

549 , 230 

July  l  to  April  30  . 

880,4  Li  : 

530 , 058  : 

d44 , yob 

i^co— «;y  : 

206,734  : 

21,990  : 

r  '' 

Oanned  ana  preserved: 

i  ru  l  %  o  f  . 

1.000  pounds  ■ 

1.000  pounds 

i ear  endea  June  30  : 

1923-24 

3,862  : 

: 

1,480 

1924-25  : 

3,841  : 

1,295 

1925-26  : 

6,348  : 

1,807 

1926-27  : 

9,262  : 

1,403 

1927-28  : 

10,734  : 

2, 122 

July  1  to  April  30  : 

19.27-28  : 

8,373  : 

639 

1928-29  : 

2,654  : 

734 

Source:  Annual  Reports  of  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico  and  monthly 
summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 


a/    Quantitive  data  not  available. 

b/    No  quantitative  data  available  prior  to  192^-24. 
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Exports  of  fruit  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States 


Oranges 


Boxes 

626 
917 
4,181 
73,334 
47,563 
22,577 
24,987 
27,769 
78,189 
52,266 
3,974 
_  328 


'6,761 


53 
701 
3,488 
59,907 
58,783 
27,176 
5,  574 
37,761 

62,435 
43 , 894 
6,498 
24 


311,294 


Grape- 
fruit 


Boxes 

54,876 
34,195 
61,657 
170,657 
33,666 
7,082 
14 , 275 
19,276 
32,201 
64 , 647 
53 , 290 
33,914 


579,736 


12,220 
21,166 
171,423 
158 , 102 
70,559 
4,876 
2,010 
15 , 688 
23,03  8 
28,011 
49 , 697 
135,262 


692,052 


P  j  ne- 
app  le  s 


Crates 


15 
6 
1 

5 
4 
11 
4 

10 
68 
133 
57 


34  2.. 547 


166 

380 
438 
162 
157 
530 
954 
168 
081 
860 
857 
794 


18,479 
8,735 
5,713 
4,962 
9,837 
9 , 595 
12,285 
5 , 857 
33,571 
165,745 
225,909 
71,625 


597  .313 


Season 


1925-26 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
J  an 
Feb  • 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 


Total 


1927-28 


July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 


Total 


Oranges 


Boxes 

384 
1,168 
7,442 
102,910 
125 , 887 
59 , 948 
24,948 
50, 114 
68,049 
13,778 
4.944 


463,709 


26 
1,491 
20,944 
95,310 
28 . 595 
64,433 
54,578 
119,005 
107,802 
37,874 
16,407 
3 


546,463 


o-rape- 
f  rait 


Boxes 

16,390 
10,916 
141,942 
270,141 
72,760 
51,506 
46, 122 
26,202 
62,470 
55,332 
46,364 
8,895 


809,038 


58,864 
30,799 
266,286 
188,926 
28,798 
52 , 049 
45,501 
61,465 
101,279 
46,446 
9,891 
1.636 


891,940 


Pine- 
apt)  le  s 


Crates 

28,932 
9,864 
6,157 
7,392 
9,194 
7,853 
15,717 
9,954 
19,873 
217, 14  r 
149,997 
24.341 


506,415 


28 
15 
10 
7 
9 
30 
7 
q 

21 
104 

257 
47 


3  CO 
321 
471 
127 
"70 
537 
618 
759 
211 
854 
233 
079 


549.280 


Source:  Forwarded  .by  Mr.  I.  L.  Torres,  Assistant  Agricultural  Director 
of  the  Porto  Rico  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor. 
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